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ABSTRACT 



Delineating the content that must be covered in the 
secondary schools of the State of Idaho, this guide presents a course of 
study in journalistic English and literature, an integrated course which 
incorporates literature, composition, and language applied to modern 
communication skills. Although educators sometimes use the terms 
interchangeably, the course of study in the guide is not an instructional or 
curriculum guide- -it prescribes what is to be taught; defines the subject in 
terms of purpose, definition, student goals and objectives; and can be 
changed only by action of the State Board of Education. The guide begins by 
describing the philosophy and rationale for the course of study, as well as 
local applied options, the purpose, and the critical components of the 
course. It then lists the nine goals (including examine the historical 
background of communication; learn and apply the writing process; learn 
methods of journalistic research; and apply English and journalism skills by 
organizing, designing, and producing a publication) and the associated 
objectives of the introductory course (grades 9, 10, or 11) and the eight 
goals (including apply methods of journalistic research, apply logical and 
critical thinking skills, and learn to plan and organize a school publication 
and supervise staff development) and associated course objectives for the 
production- level course (grades 10, 11, or 12) . Contains a 117 -item 
bibliography of journalistic literature and a textbook evaluation guide. (RS) 
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Secondary 

Journalistic English and Literature I and II 

Course of Study 



Many educators from throughout the state have helped to develop the Secondary Journalistic 
English and Literature I and II Course of Study. The following were members of the team 
who developed the course of study. 



Marian Adams - Lewiston High School 
Steve Beck - Rigby High School 
Barbara Croshaw - Highland High School, Pocatello 
Cheryl Gratton, West Junior High School, Boise 
Lynn Meeks, State Department of Education 
Dan Prinzing, West Junior High School, Boise 
Arlen Walker, Pocatello High School 
Elaine Wolfe, Borah High School, Boise 



The State Board of Education and the State Department of Education thank each of the 
members of the committee for sharing their time and expertise to develop this course of 
study. 



Purpose S 



The purpose of a course of study is to delineate the content that must be covered in the 
secondary schools of the State of Idaho. By law, the State Board of Education has the 
authority and responsibility to prescribe the content of these courses. The State Department 
of Education, in concert with curriculum committees, has defined and set forth these courses 
of study for each of the subjects to be taught in grades 9-12 for graduation credit. It now 
becomes the responsibility of the local school district to extend these standards by producing 
at the teaching level an instructional guide based upon the defined courses of study. 

Although educators sometimes use the terms interchangeably, a course of study is not an 
instructional or curriculum guide. To compare the two as used in this document, the 
following may be helpful: 



COURSE OF STUDY INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDE 



1. Prescribes what is to be taught in a 
given subject or program. 

2. Defines the subject or program in 
terms of purpose, definition, 
student goals and objectives. 

3. Can be changed only by action of 
the State Board of Education. 



1. Describes how the given subject 

may be taught. 

2. Makes suggestions as to 

instructional aids, materials, 
learning experiences, and methods 
of teaching. 

3. Is revised and adapted as needed 

at the discretion of school 

educators. 



Courses of study will generally be brief outlines in skeletal form. Instructional 
guides should be developed to augment and supplement courses of study. 

School personnel are encouraged to place a complete set of the Course of 
Study with each school administrator. Individual Courses of Study should be 
given to the appropriate instructor for use in planning and teaching. 

School personnel should use both student needs and the Course of Study as 
the basis for course development, adopting instructional materials, developing 
curriculum guides, and setting direction for staff development. 
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Philosophy 



A secondary Journalistic English and Literature Course is an integrated course of study which 
incorporates literature, composition, and language applied to modern communication skills 
(speaking, viewing, listening, reading, writing). Students extend this learning in increasingly 
sophisticated ways. They learn to observe, understand, and analyze themselves, others, and 
the world through a journalistic approach. 

In addition to the three critical components, language, literature, and composition, a 
Journalistic English and Literature Course which meets graduation requirements for English 
credit should provide a balance between receiving (observation and analysis) and applying 
(writing and publication) information. Student experience with Journalistic English and 
Literature should include a wide range of subject matter, genres, modes of discourse, and 
literary techniques for the information age. Provision should be made for teaching every 
student at his or her instructional level. 

Emphasis should be on quality rather than quantity, on focus and depth of treatment in the 
study of literature, on language and composition, and on logical and analytical skills which 
students can apply in any context. 

Because of the time devoted to the study of literature, the number of publications produced 
in this course will be fewer than those produced by the traditional elective journalism 
course. 



Rationale 



As a highly effective method of teaching composition, the journalistic approach equates 
directly with traditional English modes of writing. For example, news writing is informative, 
and editorials are persuasive. Columns, features, and reviews have elements of expository, 
descriptive, narrative, and expressive modes. 

By learning, interpreting, and applying language skills, students achieve the goals taught in 
other English classes. Contemporary and classic literary readings, effective models of the 
written word, become integrated with the journalistic composition to prepare well-rounded 
individuals for their future. 



Options 






Journalistic English and Literature I and II 

1. must be taught by a certified English teacher. 

2. must include all English components (literature, language, composition). 

3. must have English in its official title. 



mHSiMiiiiii 



1. Ideally Journalistic English and Literature I is designed as a ninth and/or tenth grade 
class which can substitute for a traditional English course if it fulfills the above 
requirements. For example, such a course might follow a genre approach. 
Composition and language strands would follow this suggested course of study. 

2. In a small school, however, it may be necessary to combine grade levels. 

3. An additional second-year course, Journalistic English and Literature II could fulfill 
English credit if the emphasis is directed toward the state approved literature strand. 
For example, the sophomore course focuses on contemporary issues. Again, the 
composition and language components would be adapted for higher level activities. 

4. An introduction and/or production-level course could be taught without the English 
components as an elective credit towards graduation. It is recommended that such 
a course closely follow Elective Journalism: A Curriculum Guide for Beginning and 
Production Journalism (formerly Journalism in the High School ). 

5. The recommended length of the course is one year or two semesters. If it is a 
semester course, however, it may still receive 1 (one) English credit if it includes the 
three critical components, language, literature, and composition. 




The purpose of Journalistic English and Literature I is to 

1. teach the writing process using a journalistic process model. (See Element 2.) 

2. correlate and integrate journalistic and rhetorical modes from a variety of classic and 
contemporary models. (See Elements 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8.) 

3. provide an opportunity for language study and writing practice in various forms and 
styles. (See Elements 3, 4, 5, and 8.) 

4. develop essential reading, critical thinking, and analytical skills. (See Elements 5, 7, 
and 9.) 

5. teach observation, interviewing, research, and organization for a variety of purposes 
and audiences. (See Elements 4, 6, and 7.) 

6. teach the importance and power of the written word with emphasis on journalistic 
ethics and responsibility. (See Elements 1, 5, and 7.) 



Critical Components 

Literature^ 

• \ Language C 

— Compositionii 



Literature focuses on appreciating and understanding literature and exploring views, 
opinions, and purposes in writing. 

Language development brings a writing style that is accurate, clear, orderly, and 
appropriate for the writer’s purpose. 

Composition focuses on interviewing, researching, reporting, and analyzing and will include 
narrative, descriptive, persuasive, and expository writing for specific audiences. 



2 Goals 



The students will 

1. examine and understand the historical background of communication. 

2. learn and apply the writing process. 

3. learn appropriate style and usage for journalistic writing. 

4. write leads and develop stories according to journalistic style. 

5. develop skills in writing descriptive, narrative, expository, and persuasive stories. 

6. learn methods of journalistic research. 

7. examine the role of literary journalism as a non-fiction tool of cultural reaction and 
interpretation. 

8. apply English and journalism skills by organizing, designing, and producing a 
publication. 

9. develop logical and critical thinking skills. 



Journalistic English and Literature I 



Grade 9, 10, or 11 
RODUCTORY COURSE 




COURSE ELEMENTS 



This course of study outlines elements as they apply to the three critical components when 
the course is offered for English credit. Methodology and instruction can be adapted by the 
classroom teacher allowing for personal teaching styles, student background and interest, 
and the existing curriculum. 

ELEMENT 1: HISTORY OF COMMUNICATION / JOURNALISM 

Goals! Students will examine and understand the historical backgrounded^- ^ communication. 
Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read and discuss early and contemporary authors. 

2. evaluate the changes in communication. 

B. Language 

1. discuss the changes in vocabulary and structure of language to control 



2. identify and consider the levels of language (audience) in models and student 

writing. ... . . 

3. modify word choice and style of another time period into current standard 

English. 

C. Composition 

1. compare and/or contrast the ways in which information have been 
disseminated. 

2. write about events which have shaped journalism and language. 



meamng. 



ELEMENT 2: WRITING PROCESS 



Goal: Students will learn and apply the writing process; 

Objectives: The students will 



A. Literature 



read and evaluate models for main ideas. 



1 . 



2. examine and analyze the diction and style of writers. 

3. examine each other’s writing in a collaborative effort (peer response groups). 

B. Language 

1. experiment with sentence structure and variety, transitional devices, and point 
of view. 

2. employ standard English usage in appropriate situations, especially as part of 
the revision process. 

3. analyze diction and syntax which create a shift in tone. 

4. revise writing to correct individual weaknesses. 

C. Composition 

1. employ the process of writing: prewriting, drafting, and revising. 

2. participate in activities to generate ideas. 

3. create drafts and revise appropriately. 

4. vary according to audience and purpose. 

5. develop main ideas into an effective introduction. 

6. write in a consistent point of view. 

7. arrange information in a logical order. 

8. develop coherence through a variety of methods. 

ELEMENT 3: LANGUAGE / USAGE / STYLE 

Goal:,; Students, will learn appropriate 1 styli and : usage^ 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read and analyze models to recognize style and usage. 

2. compare and/or contrast journalistic style and usage to fictional writing. 

B. Language 

1. review the essentials of sentence structure, word order, grammar, and 
mechanics. 

2. learn journalistic style to prepare writing for publication. 

3. develop proofreading and copy editing skills as applied to various models of 
writing. 

C. Composition 

1. edit and revise selections of personal and peer writing to fit journalistic style. 

2. employ appropriate style and usage rules in their writing. 

3. convert a "traditional" literary piece to fit a modern journalistic style. 
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ELEMENT 4: WRITING STRATEGY 



Goal: Students will write leads and. develop stories according tojournalisticityle. 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature - 

1. read and discuss stories concerning events from a variety or sources. 

2. identify the purpose and construction of story leads and opening paragraphs. 

3. evaluate the effectiveness of story structure. 

B. Language 

1. identify different types of leads. 

2. identify lead structure and vocabulary used for effect. 

3. learn the five "w’s" and "h." 

4. identify various story structures. 

5. arrange story details according to story structure. 

C. Composition . , , , ... .. 

1. practice variety in writing leads for stories suitable for publication. 

2. follow a pattern of organization that fits journalistic style. 

3. demonstrate the ability to develop a story in journalistic style. 



ELEMENT 5: MODES OF WRITING 

Goal: Students will develop skills in writing persuasive 

Stories.' Ill 



Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. study literary examples as illustrations of different types of writing. 

2. identify the elements of the four writing modes, [descriptive, narrative, etc.] 

3. study literary examples to recognize different methods of addressing specific 
audiences. 



B. Language 

1. discuss and select vocabulary appropriate to each mode of writing. 

2. achieve coherence by organization, proper transition, and relevance. 

3. identify ways to convert a story from one mode to another. 



C. Composition 

1. transfer notes into a story for each mode. 

2. write for specific audience, purpose, and occasion. 

3. use one set of facts to write stories in various modes. 
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ELEMENT 6: RESEARCH 



Goal: Thest^ raethods. of jourrMistic: re^^c^. 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read various sources of information. 

2. analyze models which demonstrate effective use of research. 

B. Language 

1. distinguish and discuss features of proper research. 

2. take accurate notes. 

3. formulate and ask evocative questions. 

C. Composition 

1. summarize research. 

2. use quotes. 

3. provide accurate, adequate attribution. 

4. express opinion supported by research. 

ELEMENT 7: LITERARY JOURNALISM 

Goal: Students wiliextumne tHe i: non-fief ion tool ; of cultural 
■ reaction and interpretation;-;!; 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read selections by contemporary and non-contemporary authors in the field 
of journalism. 

2. analyze literary content in a cultural/historical context. 

3. identify theme, audience, and purpose and compare across cultures. 

B. Language 

1. discuss the author’s background and experience. 

2. analyze components of a writer’s style (diction, syntax, mechanics) to 
determine its characteristics. 

3. understand non-fiction as a vehicle for and reflection of cultural reaction and 
interpretation. 

4. cite specific passages to indicate selection tone. 

C. Composition 

1. write various types of essays which relate to the literature topics and cultural 
viewpoints. 

2. copychange select passages to imitate the author’s style. 

3. write personal reactions to significant cultural and historical events. 
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ELEMENT 8: JOURNALISTIC APPLICATION 

Goal: Jlfc students will :^pply pgiish and JhM Resigning, and 



Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. examine student and professional newspapers. 

2. read professional models. 

3. read about famous journalists. 

4. analyze newspapers and other publication formats to determine content 
balance. 

B. Language 

1. work in small groups to organize content. 

2. brainstorm criteria to select staff leadership. 

3. develop assignment sheets specifying types of stories according to newspaper 
sections. 

C. Composition 

1. use research skills to draft stories. 

2. copyread and revise stories for print. 

3. proofread and correct stories for publication. 

4. design page lay-outs and make up pages. 

5. evaluate final product. 



ELEMENT 9: ANALYSIS 

Goal: The students will develop thinking skills. 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read and analyze literary models. 

2. evaluate effectiveness of reading selections. 

3. read other student writing. 

B. Language 

1. compare and/or contrast effectiveness of various selections. 

2. analyze and discuss style. 

3. determine how vocabulary, syntax, and diction affect meaning. 

4. analyze personal style for effectiveness. 



C. Composition 

1. write evocative interview questions. 

2. select logical order and transition. 

3. employ appropriate tone. 

4. write for a specific audience. 

5. formulate an opinion and support it. 
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Purpose 



The purpose of Journalistic English and Literature II is to 

1. teach the writing process using a journalistic process model. (See Element 1.) 

2. correlate and integrate journalistic and rhetorical modes from a variety of classic 
and contemporary models. (See Elements 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7.) 

3. provide an opportunity for language study and writing practice in various forms 
and styles. (See Elements 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7.) 

4. develop essential reading, critical thinking, and analytical skills. (See Elements 5, 6, 
and 7.) 

5. teach observation, interviewing, research, and organization for a variety of purposes 
and audiences. (See Elements 1, 3, 4, and 6.) 

6. teach the importance and power of the written word with emphasis on journalistic 
ethics and responsibility. (See Elements 3, 7, and 8.) 



. Critical Components 

Literature ;; ' 
Language j 
Composition •: 



Literature focuses on appreciating and understanding literature and exploring views, 
opinions, and purposes in writing. 

Language development brings a writing style that is accurate, clear, orderly, and 
appropriate for the writer’s purpose. 

Composition focuses on interviewing, researching, reporting, and analyzing and will include 
narrative, descriptive, persuasive, and expository writing for specific audiences. 



Goals 



The students will 



1. continue to study and apply the writing process. 

2. demonstrate language proficiency, proper usage, and effective style. 

3. demonstrate advanced skills in writing descriptive, narrative, expository, 
and persuasive modes. 

4. apply methods of journalistic research. 

5. examine the role of literary journalism as a non-fiction tool of cultural 
reaction and interpretation. 

6. apply journalism and English skills by organizing, designing, and 
producing a publication. 

7. apply logical and critical thinking skills. 

8. learn to plan and organize a school publication and supervise staff 
development. 
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1¥|ournaustic English and Literature II 

Grade 10, 11, or 12 
Production-level Course 



This course of study outlines the production journalism course in compliance with the 
critical components. Methods and instruction can be adapted by the classroom teacher. 
This allows for personal teaching style, student background, school needs, and developed 
curriculum. Since this course may receive English credit, strict adherence to the state 
literature guidelines must be followed for that grade level. 

Because of the time devoted to the study of literature, the number of publications produced 
in this course will be fewer than those produced by the traditional elective journalism 

course. 

Students are responsible not only for producing the school publication but also for mastering 
the necessary components as required by the state. Students will study on a more in-depth 
and intensive level than in the introductory journalism course. 



ELEMENT 1: WRITING PROCESS 

Goal: Students will continue, to study and apply tite writing process, 

A. Literature 

1. read and evaluate models for main ideas. 

2. examine and analyze the diction and style of writers. 

3. examine each other’s writing in a collaborative effort (peer response groups). 

B. Language . . , . , . , 

1. experiment with sentence structure and variety, transitional devices, and point 

of view. , 

2. employ standard English usage in appropriate situations, especially as part ot 

the revision process. 

3. analyze diction and syntax which create a shift in tone. 

4. revise writing to correct individual weaknesses. 

C. Composition 

1. employ the process of writing: prewriting, drafting, and revising. 

2. participate in activities to generate ideas. 

3. create drafts and revise appropriately. 

4. recognize appropriate audience and purpose. 

5. develop main ideas into an effective introduction. 

6. write in a consistent point of view. 

7. arrange information in a logical order. 

8. develop coherence through a variety of methods. 
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ELEMENT 2: LANGUAGE / USAGE / STYLE 

GoaluStudejiits:!^ 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read and analyze models to recognize style and usage. 

2. compare and/or contrast journalistic style and usage to fiction. 

B. Language 

1. review the essentials of sentence structure, word order, grammar, and 
mechanics. 

2. employ journalistic style. 

3. apply proofreading and copy editing skills as applied to various models of 
writing. 

C. Composition 

1. edit and revise selections of personal and peer writing to fit journalistic style. 

2. employ appropriate style and usage rules in writing. 



ELEMENT 3: MODES OF WRITING 

Goal: S f ucl ents Oemonst advanced skjULls In vratlng ^ ^o«ifdpy^ 

and persuasive modes. ; ' ' . 



Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. study literary examples as illustrations of different types of writing. 

2. identify the elements of the four writing modes, [descriptive, narrative, etc.] 

3. study literary examples to recognize different methods of addressing specific 
audiences. 

B. Language 

1. discuss and select vocabulary appropriate to each mode of writing. 

2. achieve coherence by organization, proper transition, and relevance. 

C. Composition 

1. transfer notes into a story for each mode. 

2. write for specific audience, purpose, and occasion. 

3. write advanced-level articles. 
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ELEMENT 4: RESEARCH 



Goali;.:;;Ilie students- will apply methods of journalistic research. 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read various sources of information. 

2. analyze models which demonstrate effective use of research. 

B. Language 

1. develop qualities of proper research. 

2. take accurate notes. 

3. formulate and ask evocative questions. 

C. Composition 

1. summarize research. 

2. use quotes. 

3. provide accurate, adequate attribution. 

4. express opinion supported by research. 



ELEMENT 5: LITERARY JOURNALISM 

Goah Students will examine the role of literary journalism as a non-fiction tool of cultural 
reaction and interpretation. 



Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read selections by contemporary and non-contemporary authors in the field 
of journalism. 

2. analyze literary content in a cuitural/historical context. 

3. identify theme, audience, and purpose and compare across cultures. 

B. Language 

1. discuss the author’s background and experience. 

2. analyze components of a writer’s style (diction, syntax, mechanics) to 
determine its characteristics. 

3. understand non-fiction as a vehicle for and reflection of cultural reaction and 
interpretation. 

4. cite specific passages to indicate selection tone. 

C. Composition 

1. write analytical reviews which relate to the literature topics and cultural 
viewpoints. 

2. write evaluative commentaries on significant events, noting cultural 
significance. 
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ELEMENT 6: JOURNALISTIC APPLICATION 



Goal: The sipents will apply journalism and English skills by organizing, designing, and 
producing a pupation, .v . . .J 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. examine student and professional publications. 

2. read professional models. 

3. read about famous journalists. 

4. analyze publications to determine content balance. 

B. Language 

1. work in small groups to organize content. 

2. develop assignment sheets to give content and graphic consistency to the 
publication. 

C. Composition 

1. use research skills to draft stories. 

2. copyread and revise stories for print. 

3. proofread and correct stories for publication. 

4. design page lay-outs and make up pages. 

5. evaluate final product. 

ELEMENT 7: ANALYSIS 

Goal: 

Objectives: The students will 

A. Literature 

1. read and analyze literary models. 

2. evaluate effectiveness of reading selections. 

3. read other student writing. 

4. read professional writing. 

B. Language 

1. compare and/or contrast effectiveness of various selections. 

2. analyze and discuss style. 

3. determine how vocabulary, syntax, and diction affect meaning. 

4. analyze personal style for effectiveness. 

C. Composition 

1. write evocative interview questions. 

2. select logical order and transition. 

3. employ appropriate tone. 

4. write for a specific audience. 

5. synthesize an opinion and support it. 



ELEMENT 8: LEADERSHIP SKILLS 

G6ak T$& students learn to plan and organize a school publication and supervise staff 

A. Literature 

1. read and evaluate current publications for story and design ideas. 

2. read articles on current trends. 

3. read and critique other school publications. 

B. Language 

1. help peers revise and select proper word choice. 

2. edit for journalistic style. 

3. communicate goals and policies of the student publication. 

4. conduct staff meetings. 

5. share ideas with student leaders. 

C. Composition 

1. write executive memos, evaluations, and reports. 

2. rewrite unacceptable stories. 

3. research and write opinion-based articles. 
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Bibliography oi JouRNAUSTic Literature 



The State Department of Education does not recommend supplementary titles. However, 
teachers may wish to review and select appropriate materials from the following list and 
other sources. 



Adler, Renata. "The Movies Make Heroes of Them All" in The Essay. Edited by Michael 
F. Shugrue. MacMillan Publishing Co. 

Agee, James. Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. (Series of interviews with Alabama 

sharecropping families.) . 

Alexander, Shana. The Pizza Connection: Lawyers, Money, Drugs, Mafia. (The 1987 trial 
of Mafia families who tried to distribute drugs using pizza parlors.) 

Alexander, Shana. The Nutcracker. (A woman convinces her son to murder her father.) 

Atwan, Robert and William Vesterman. Writing Day by Day. Harper & Row, NY, 1987. 

Axelrod, Rise B. and Charles R. Cooper. Reading Critically, Writing Well. St. Martin’s Press, 
NY, 1987. 

Baldwin, James. The Fire Next Time. (Autobiography of life in Harlem, involvement with 
Black Muslims and Elijah Mohammed.) 

Baldwin, James. Nobody Knows My Name. (Autobiographical essay. Reflections on 
changing role of Blacks.) 

Bellows, James and Richard Wald. The World of Jimmy Breslin. 

Berthoff, Ann E. Forming Thinking Writing - The Composing Imagination. Boynton/Cook, 
Upper Montclair, 1988. 

Blumdell, William E. Storytelling Step by Step: A Guide to Better Feature Writing. Dow 
Jones & Company, NY, 1986. 

Blumenthal, Ralph. Last Days of the Sicilian. At War with the Mafia: The FBI Assult on the 
Pizza Connection. (Same subject as Alexander’s book. Critics say it s better than 
hers.) 

Bradbury, Ray. August 1999 - The Earth Men. 

Breslin, Jimmy. The World According to Breslin. Ticknor & Fields, 1984. 

Brinkley, David. Washington Goes to War. (Memoirs of WWII.) 

Buchwald, Art. You Can Fool All of the People All the Time. G. P. Putnam Sons, NY, 1984. 

Capote, Truman. In Cold Blood. Signet, NY, 1965. (Murder of a Kansas family, 
psychological portraits of murderers. Not terribly gory, but not for the squeamish.) 

Cappon, Rene J. The Word: An Associated Press Guide to Good News Writing. The 
Associated Press, New York. 

Carey, John. Eyewitness to History. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1987. 

Casey, Robert, Jr. Most Interesting People. 

Chancellor, John and Walter R. Mears. The News Business. Mentor Books, NY, 1983. 

Daiker, Donald A., et. al. The Writer’s Options. Second edition. Harper and Row, NY, 
1982. 
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Dickey, Christopher. With the Contras: A Reporter in the Wilds of Nicaragua. 

Didion, Joan. Salvador. (War in this Central American country and US role.) 

Didion, Joan. The Shopping. 

Didion, Joan. Slouching Toward Bethlehem. (Series of essays on California and the hippy 
movement in 1960’s.) 

Dominick, Larry. Or I’ll Dress You in Mourning. (Story of one of Spain’s greatest 
bullfighters, El Cordobes.) 

Donaldson, Sam. Hold On, Mr. President. Random House, 1987. (Washington 
correspondent critiques Reagan.) 

Dunne, John Gregory. The Studio. (Hollywood movie moguls.) 

Ellerbee, Linda. And So It Goes. (Autobiography) G.P. Putnam’s Sons, NY, 1986. 

Hale, William Harlan. Horace Greeley, Voice of the People. 

Hay, Sara Henderson. Interview. 

Hemingway, Ernest. Death in the Afternoon. (Bullfighting explained. Only for the truly 
interested or Hemingway fans.) 

Herr, Michael. Khesanh. (Novel of the Vietnam War. Contains graphic language and 
violence.) 

Herr, Michael. Dispatches. Avon, NY, 1977. (Novel of the Vietnam War. Contains 
graphic language and violence.) 

Hughes, Langston. Life is Fire. 

Irving, Washington. The Auther’s Account of Himself. 

Kates, Brian. Murder of a Shopping Bag Lady. (Tabloid reporter investigates life of 
murdered shopping bag lady who ended up on the streets.) 

Kuralt, Charles. On the Road with Charles Kuralt. Fawcett Press, NY, 1985. 

Lukas, Anthony. Don’t Shoot - We are Your Children. 

Mailer, Norman. Of a Fire on the Moon. 

Mailer, Norman. Executioner’s Song. (Because of the great liberties Mailer took in this 
book, many libraries classify it as a fiction work, not non-fiction. Story of mass 
murderer Gary Gilmore who died in electric chair in Utah.) 

Mailer, Norman. The Presidential Papers. Cannibals and Christians. (Series of essays.) 

Mailer, Norman. Armies of the Night. (The peace march on Washington in 1967.) 

Matthews, Jay. Escalante: The Best Teacher in America. (If you liked the movie Stand and 
Deliver, you’ll like the book. LA teacher inspires barrio kids to pass AP calculus 
exam.) 

Men’s Lives (Commercial fishermen off Long Island.) 

Cloud Forest. (The Amazon.) 

In the Spirit of Crazy Horse. (FBI vs Sioux Indians shootout in 1975.) 
Blue Meridian. (Sharks off Australia.) 

Mountain Wall. (New Guinea.) 

The Mask of State: Watergate Portraits. 

Venice Observed-The Stones of Florence. 



Matthiessen, Peter. 
Matthiessen, Peter. 
Matthiessen, Peter. 
Matthiessen, Peter. 
Matthiessen, Peter. 
McCarthy, Mary. 
McCarthy, Mary. 



McCarthy, Mary. Vietnam— The Writing on the Wall Sights and Sounds. (Collection of 
drama reviews.) 

McDaniel. Our Word for the White Man is Wasi’Chu. 

McGinnis, Joe. The Selling of the President. (How Richard Nixon was packaged for the 
American public in the 1968 election.) 
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McKenney, Ruth. Industrial Valley. (Economic and social conditions in Akron, Ohio, in 
1939.) 

McKenney, Ruth. The Loud , Red Patrick. (Humorous sketches of her grandfather.) 
McPhee, John. The Curve of Binding Energy. (The atomic bomb.) 

McPhee, John. The Deltoid Pumpkin Seed. (Experimental aircraft.) 

McQuade, Donald and Robert Atwan. Popular Writing in America: The Interaction of Style 
and Audience. Fourth edition. Oxford University Press, NY, 1988. 

Mead, Margaret. Coming of Age in Samoa. (Classic anthropology.) 

Mead, Margaret. Aspects of the Present. (Collection of articles from Redbook.) 

Mead, Margaret. Blackberry Winter. (Autobiography.) 

Mencken, Henry Lewis. Prejudices. Damn: A Book of Calumny. (Essays from 20s and 
’30s.) 

Mencken, Henry Lewis. Newspaper Days: Happy Days and Heathen Days. (Autobiography.) 
Michner, James. Iberia. (Travels through Spain.) 

Mungo, Ray. Famous Long Ago. 

Persico, Joseph E. Edward R. Murrow: An American Original. McGraw-Hill, 1988. 
Plimpton, George. Shadowbox. (Early boxing career of Ali.) 

Plimpton, George. Paper Lion. (Plimpton tries out for the Detroit Lions and plays one 
exhibition game.) 

Poynter Institute. Best Newspaper Writing. 

Quindlen, Anna. Living Out Loud. (Collection of columns based on her life.) 

Rather, Dan. The Camera Never Blinks. (Autobiography.) 

Reed, John. Insurgent Mexico. (A war correspondent in the Mexican Revolution.) 

Reed, John. Ten Days that Shook the World. (Eyewitness account of Russian Revolution.) 
Reporting. Simon and Schuster, 1948. 

Reston, James. Sketches in the Sand. 

Ross, Lillian. Do You Sleep in the Nude? Valentines and Vitriol. (Reed’s collections of 
interviews with stars.) 

Royko, Mike. Like I Was Saying. . . Berkley Publishing Group, NY, 1985. 

Russell, William H. "From the Heights Before Sebastopol: A London TIMES Reporter 
Sees Sul Hundred British Cavalrymen Ride Into the Valley of Death" in A Treasury of Great 
Reporting. Simon and Schuster, 1948. 

Santiago, Darry. The Somebody. 

Scanlan, Christopher, Ed. How I Wrote the Story. Second edition. Providence Journal 
Company, 1986. 

Schilts, Randy. And the Band Played On: Politics, People and the AIDS Epidemic. (Traces 
start of epidemic in US and political battles to cover it up. Very powerful book but 
for mature reader only.) 

Sheehy, Gail. Panthermania. (Black Panther movement of the ’60s and FBI role.) 

Sidney, Hugh. Good Chemistry. 

Smith, Adam. The Money Game. (Wall Street shenanigans.) 

Smith, Hedrick. The Power Game: How Washington Works. 

Snyder, Louis L. and Richard B. Morris, Eds. A Treasury of Great Reporting. Simon and 
Schuster, 1948. 

Squire, Elizabeth. Heroes of Journalism. Fleet Press Corporation, 1974. 

Steffens, Lincoln. The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
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Steffins, Lincoln. The Shame of the Cities. (Corruption in four major cities.) 

Steinback, John. Travels with Charlie. (Steinbeck and his dog in search of America.) 
Stephens, Robert. O. Hemingway’s Nonfiction: The Public Voice. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1968. 

Synder, Louis and Richard Morris. "Terror Reigns in White Chapel as Jack the Ripper 
Strikes" and "Daniel Defoe and Doctor Johnson Interview Ghosts" in A Treasury of 
Great Reporting. Simon and Schuster, 1948. 

Talese, Gay. Honor Thy Father. (The Mafia’s Bonano family.) 

Talese, Gay. The Kingdom and the Power. (The Supreme Court.) 

Taylor, Ernest (Ernie Pyle). Brave Men. 

Tebbels, John. The Life and Times of William Randolph Hearst. 

Thomas, Lewis. Computer. 

Thompson, Hunter. Hell’s Angels. (Author travels with the group for a while. Discretion 
advised on all Thompson books!) 

Thurbur, James. Newspaper Man - Head and Shoulders. 

Trillin, Calvin. With All Disrespect: More Uncivil Liberties. Penguin, 1986. 

Twain, Mark. An Encounter by an Inteviewer. 

Wallace, Mike and Gary Paul Gates. Close Encounters. William Morrow and Company, 
Inc., NY, 1984. 

Welty, Eudora. A Visit of Charity. 

White, William. By-Line Ernest Hemingway. 

Will, George F. The Morning After: American Successes and Excesses 1981-1986. Free 
Press, NY, 1986. 

Williams, Joseph. Style: Ten Lessons in Clarity and Grace. Scott, Foresman, 1982. 

Wolfe, Thomas. The Right Stuff. (Beginnings of space program.) 

Wolfe, Thomas. Radical Chic and Mau-mauing the Flak Catchers. (Essays on ’60s culture. 
Discretion advised on other Wolfe books!) 

Wolfe, Tom. Kandy-Kolored Tangerine- Flaked Streamlined Baby. (Essay on the role of the 
car in American culture.) 

Woods, Donald. Biko. Henry Holt and Company, NY, 1987. 

Woodward, Bob and Carl Bernstein. All the President’s Men. (Watergate.) 

Woodward, Bob. The Brethren. (Supreme Court.) 

Woodward, Bob. Wired: The Story of John BelushL 

Recommended Authors: (who were journalists) 



Baldwin, James 
Cather, Willa 
Crane, Stephan 
Faulkner, William 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott 
Greene, Graham 



Henry, O. 

Plimpton, George 
Poe, Edgar Allen 
Hemingway, Ernest 
Twain, Mark 
Wolfe, Tom 
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11 Journalistic English and Literature I and n 
HSI'G' Textbook Evaluation Guide - 



Designed to accompany 

Idaho’s Journalistic English and Literature / Journalism 
Course of Study 



TEXT 

PUBLISHER 

EDITION GRADE LEVEL 

RECOMMEND TO ADOPT YES SOMETIMES NO 

1. Does the book contain adequate 
background on journalism and journalism 

history? — — — 

2. Are there adequate models and information 

for journalistic writing? — 

3. Does it contain useful models and exercises 

for student practice? — — 

4. Does the program contain adequate 

resources and teacher keys? — — 

5. Does the text contain sufficient exercises 

to provide guided practice? — 

6. Does the text contain a copy editing 

symbol guide? — — — 

7. Does the text contain a proofreading 

symbol guide? — — 

8. Does the text contain a sample style 

guide? — — 

9. Does the text contain adequate material 

for teaching the following: — 

headlines — 

leads — 
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news stories 



features 

sports coverage 

in-depth reporting 

editorials 

lay-outs 

attribution 

columns 

reviews 

interviewing 

gathering news 

copy editing 

photography 

staff organization 

advertising 

10. Is the reading level appropriate? 

11. Are text selections interesting and informative? 

12. Is the text graphically appealing and 

appropriately illustrated? 

13. Does the text contain a journalism / English 

handbook? 

14. Is there a student workbook? 

15. Is there a teacher resource book? 

16. Does the text cover press rights 

and responsibilities? 

17. Does the text cover broadcast media? 

18. Does the text have information on 

yearbook journalism and magazines? 

19. Does text contain guidelines for the 
production and finance for a school program? 

20. Does the text contain journalistic 

career information? 



O 
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Federal law prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, age, or handicap in any educational programs or activities 
receiving federal financial assistance. (Title VI and VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964; Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972; and Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973.) 

It is the policy of the Idaho State Department of Education not to 
discriminate in any educational programs or activities or in employment 
practices. 

Inquiries regarding compliance with this nondiscriminatory policy may be 
directed to Jerry L. Evans, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Len B. 
Jordan Office Building, Boise, Idaho 83720-3650, (208) 334-3300, or to the 
Director of Office of Civil Rights, Department of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 




NOTICE 

REPRODUCTION BASIS 




This document is covered by a signed “Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)” form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a “Specific Document” Release form. 




This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release 
form (either “Specific Document” or “Blanket’’). 
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